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had just convened.1 Mason was so furious that he drew up resolutions for an investigation of Randolph's conduct.2 But the deed was done, anger was unavailing, and the resolutions never were offered.3
So frail was the Constitutionalist strength that if the news of the New Hampshire ratification had not reached Virginia, it is more than probable that Jefferson's advice would have been followed and that the Old Dominion would have held back until all the amendments desired by the opposition had been made a part of the fundamental law;4 and the Constitution would have been a far different and infinitely weaker instrument than it is.
Burning with wrath, the Anti-Constitutionalists held a meeting on the night of the day of the vote for ratification, to consider measures for resisting the new National Government. The character of Patrick Henry never shone with greater luster than when he took the chair at this determined gathering of furious men. He had done his best against the Constitution, said Henry, but he had done it in the "proper place"; the question was settled now and he advised his colleagues that "as true and faithful republicans, they had all better go home!" 5 Well might Washington write that only "conciliatory con-
1  Clinton's letter was not read, however, because all the members of the Legislature had gone to hear Henry's last great speech. (Conway, 112.)
2  Conway, 114; Henry, ii, 363.
8 For Mason's resolutions and a careful review of the incident, see Rowland, ii, 274-80.
4 Henry, ii, 377.
* Southern Literary Messenger, i, 332; also quoted in Rowland, ii, 274.